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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1897. 


A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 

A System of Medicine. Edited by Thos. Clifford Allbutt, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Cambridge. Vol. ii. Pp. xiv + 
1176; with 77 illustrations, 6 charts, 1 map, and 1 plate. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1897.) 

HIS, the second volume of Prof. Allbutt’s “System,” 
the first volume of which was reviewed in these 
columns (NATURE, August 20, 1896), has been delayed 
somewhat in its appearance owing to a desire on the 
part of the editor and the corresponding contributors to 
profit by the results of the Vaccination Commission. 

The volume commences with the infective diseases 
of chronic course, Dr. Sidney Martin contributing the 
article on tuberculosis, Dr. Phineas Abraham on leprosy, 
Dr. Acland on actinomycosis and Madura foot. Dr. 
Martin discusses the aetiology of tuberculosis and the 
various lesions resulting from tubercular infection ; also 
the varieties of experimental tuberculosis, immunity, and 
the pathological diagnosis and the prognosis of the 
disease. Dr. Abraham begins with an historical sketch, 
and then passes on to the geographical distribution, 
symptomatology, and pathology of leprosy. The value 
of Dr. Acland’s article on actinomycosis is enhanced by 
an extensive bibliography which he has added. 

The second division of the book is devoted to 
“Diseases of Uncertain Bacteriology,” which are divided 
into two main classes, “non-endemic” and “endemic or 
topical.” The non-endemic diseases comprise measles ( 
rubella, scarlet fever, varicella, variola, mumps, whoop¬ 
ing-cough, and syphilis. The articles on measles and 
rubella are written by Dr. Dawson Williams, in the latter 
of which a useful table is given of the differential dia¬ 
gnosis of measles, rubella, and scarlet fever. Dr. Caiger 
contributes the article on scarlet fever, and under its 
pathology discusses critically the relation of Klein’s 
scarlatinal streptococcus to this disease. Dr. MacCombie 
writes the monographs on chickenpox and smallpox. 
Mumps and whooping-cough are ably treated by Dr. 
Eustace Smith. Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson writes an 
admirable medical essay on constitutional syphilis. The 
author confesses that since 1866, when he wrote the 
article upon this subject for Reynolds’ system, he has 
changed his views with regard to the power of mercury, 
when begun early and continued regularly, to prevent the 
occurrence of secondary symptoms ; he says, further, 
that in his experience patients thus treated usually escape 
the class of symptoms known as “ reminders.” With 
regard to hereditary syphilis, it is of interest that in the 
author’s large experience he has only seen one, and that 
a doubtful, case of the transmission of syphilis to the 
third generation. A short article on the coexistence of 
infectious diseases, by Dr. Caiger, concludes this division 
of the work. 

The “endemic” “ Diseases of Uncertain Bacteriology” 
begin with an essay by Sir Joseph Fayrer, on the climate 
and some of the fevers of India. The first part of 
this monograph will be exceedingly valuable to non- 
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professional readers, especially in view of the increased 
frequency of winter travelling in India, both for health 
and pleasure. The part devoted to actual disease will 
be equally useful to practitioners in India, and also to 
those who practise amongst “old Indians” at home. A 
valuable bibliography is appended. The articles on 
dengue, beri-beri, and sleeping sickness are contributed 
by Dr. Patrick Manson ; those on yellow fever and 
dysentery by Dr. Andrew’ Davidson. Oriental sore, 
verruga, and frambcesia are treated by Surgeon-Major 
Firth. 

The third main division of the work is devoted to 
diseases communicable from animals to man ; this, again, 
is subdivided into those of certain and uncertain bac¬ 
teriology. The former comprises an article on glanders, 
by Dr. Sims Woodhead, and one on anthrax, by Dr. J. 
H. Bell. The second subdivision includes articles on 
vaccinia, foot and mouth disease, rabies, and glandular 
fever. The first part of the monograph on vaccinia is 
contributed by Dr. Acland, and is entitled “ Vaccinia in 
Man—a Clinical Study.” The second part treats of the 
pathology of vaccinia, and is by Dr. Copeman. The 
third part, “ Vaccination as a branch of Preventive 
Medicine,” is by Mr. Ernest Hart. This monograph 
provides the reader with a complete clinical account of 
the results of the inoculation of uncontaminated vaccine 
lymph in man, all that is at present known of the bac¬ 
teriology, chemistry and morphology of vaccine lymph, 
and a discussion of the ethics of vaccination. 

The article on rabies is by Dr. Sims Woodhead. The 
author discusses the bacteriology and treatment of the 
disease at some length. The recent methods of treat¬ 
ment, introduced by Tizzoni and Centanni, and Babes, are 
discussed, and their advantages over the Pasteur method 
indicated. The marked difference in the magnitude of 
the effect produced by antirabic serum according to the 
seat of inoculation is emphasised by the author. This 
is of interest from a general point of view as showing 
that, although the rabic poison itself is in the highest 
degree selective, i.e. wherever introduced, it selects the 
cells of the central nervous system for the sphere of its 
action, its antitoxine, although capable of neutralising its 
effects on these cells, is to a much less degree truly 
selective, since a much greater effect is produced by it 
when it is injected into a nerve-sheath on the sub-dural 
space, i.e. in situ. 

The next division of the work is devoted to diseases 
due to protozoa, and includes articles on malarial fever, 
haemoglobinuric fever, and amoebic dysentery, by Drs. 
Osier, Copeman and Lafleur respectively. 

The intoxications are next considered. Dr. Sidney 
Martin contributes an article on poisoning by food — 
ptomaine poisoning ; the author summarises the work 
of Brieger on the ptomaines. He then describes the 
Middlesborough epidemic of pleuropneumonia, which was 
traced to the use of a certain “ American bacon.” The 
frequency of fig’s meat as the offending food stuff in this 
connection is emphasised ; and Dr. Ballard’s suggestion 
that this is connected with the gelatine-producing 
power of this variety of meat is supported ; gelatine being 
an excellent nutrient medium for many bacteria. The 
articles on grain poisoning, mushroom poisoning, opium 
poisoning and other intoxications are from the pen of 
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the editor. In the first article the history, causation, 
symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis and pathology of 
ergotism are fully considered. Under diagnosis the 
author discusses the identity of ergotism and Raynaud’s 
disease. Descriptions of pellagra, the disease due to 
bad maize, and of lathyrism, that ascribed to certain 
species of chick-pea, conclude the article. The mono¬ 
graph on snake poison and snake bite is written by Mr. 
Martin, an appendix being added by Dr. Calmette. 
Mr. Martin discusses the chemical nature and physi¬ 
ological action of several snake toxines. In his opinion 
the albumoses, which form the active principle of snake 
poisons, are produced by the glandular cell from the 
albumins of the blood by a process of hydration. Dr. 
Calmette, in his appendix, gives the latest results of his 
antivenom treatment. He (in opposition to Martin) 
maintains the efficacy of treatment by hypochlorite 
of lime, and also by chloride of gold (i per cent.), 
which he recommends when antivenom is not to hand. 
His view is that the antivenom acts by an “ insensibilisa- 
tion ” of the cells, and cannot be regarded as chemically 
antidotal. Calmette maintains that animals rendered im¬ 
mune by vaccination against a dose of Cobra or Bothrop’s 
venom many hundred times the ordinary fatal dose, resist 
likewise inoculations of very powerful doses of the venom 
of numerous other serpents. Readers interested in this 
subject are referred by the editor to an article in Nature 
(December xo, 1896), by Dr. Kanthack, which gives an 
account of further researches by Dr. Cunningham and 
himself upon this subject. Dr. Rolleston contributes an 
article on alcoholism, in which the approximate composi¬ 
tion of the more ordinary alcoholic drinks is considered. 
On p. 846 of this monograph occurs an amusing mis¬ 
print—the only one we have noticed—Kirschwasser being 
written “Kirchwasser.” Morphinism, hasheesh poisoning, 
cocainism, ether drinking, and tobacco poisoning are all 
fully treated by the editor. Dr. Thomas Oliver con¬ 
tributes a monograph on metallic and some other forms 
of poisoning, including “poisonous trades.” 

The final division of the work is devoted to internal 
parasites. It includes articles on psorospermosis, by 
Dr. Joseph Griffiths ; on worms, by Dr. Patrick Manson ; 
on Bilharzia htematobia, by Dr. Guillemard ; on hydatid 
disease, by Dr. Verco and Prof. E. C. Stirling. 

The editor has adopted the useful system of placing 
at the end of vol. ii. addenda containing any important 
additions to our knowledge of the subjects already 
written upon, since the completion of the respective 
monographs. In this instance Dr. Sheridan Delepine 
writes a description of Widal’s typhoid serum reaction. 
Dr. Payne summarises the ways in which the recent 
plague epidemic has increased our knowledge of the 
geographical distribution and therapeutics of that disease. 
Dr. Davidson discusses Sanarelli’s yellow fever bacillus, 
and protective serum. 

It is impossible in a review such as the present one to 
do justice to the encyclopaedic mass of information which 
is contained in the volume before us. The editor and his 
collaborators are, however, heartily to be congratulated 
upon this further result of their labours, which both in 
matter and manner may be regarded as a model of 
what such a work ought to be. F. W. T. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY ve/sus ETYMOLOGY. 
Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang. Pp. xxiv + 212 

(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1897.) 

EADERS of Nature will remember that it is not 
many weeks ago since Prof, Max Muller’s “ Con¬ 
tributions to the Science of Mythology” was reviewed 
in these columns. It is not many weeks, in fact, since 
this work appeared, and any serious student of the 
subject with which it deals will have hardly yet assim¬ 
ilated the mass of new material and varied suggestion 
which, so short a time ago, it presented to his notice. 
Such a student taking up “ Modern Mythology.” and 
turning to the introduction, will experience a shock of 
surprise on finding that Mr. Lang’s new book poses as 
“ a reply * to the learned Professor’s portly volumes. 
The puzzled student asks himself how any adequate 
“reply” can have been written, printed and published 
in so short an interval, and his surprise that such a 
feat has been attempted changes to regret when he 
passes from the introduction to the book itself. That 
Mr. Lang has formulated this hasty indictment is the 
more to be regretted as he speaks throughout as the 
champion of the anthropological treatment of mythology ; 
but it must be noted that he is a self-constituted 
champion, and we may be forgiven for saying that we 
think he has miscalculated his own importance in that 
field of science. We willingly accept his assurance that 
he does know Greek, but we cannot remember that he 
has anywhere shown that he possesses the masterly 
knowledge of oriental and other languages possessed by 
Prof. Max Muller, or that he has a knowledge of 
scientific anthropology equal to that of Prof. E. B. 
Tylor and the other great masters of the same school 
to whom he, in common with ourselves, is really in¬ 
debted for the main facts and principles of anthropology 
which he accepts. We admit at once that the greatest 
linguist is not always the best interpreter of the facts 
which he has gleaned from the literatures of the various 
nations with which he is acquainted. But we must at 
the same time declare that a man who sets himself up 
to interpret the facts which the linguist has collected, 
should at least have sufficient knowledge of the language 
to understand the facts and to discern the reasons which 
induced the linguist to make his statements. 

It cannot be denied that to the older school of mytho- 
logists, which counts Prof. Max Muller its most brilliant 
exponent, was due the first scientific treatment of the 
subject. They were concerned solely with the mythology 
of Greece, but they were the first to perceive that the 
stories of gods and heroes were worthy of classification 
and systematic study. Their conception of mythology 
may be briefly described. The Greek gods and god¬ 
desses, they postulate, were in their origin merely per¬ 
sonifications of the great forces and most striking 
phenomena in nature. Their names were originally 
descriptive of their general character as natural forces, 
and the myths which gathered about them were merely 
allegories describing, in the form of stories, the working 
of these forces in the natural world. But in process of 
time the names of the deities ceased to be understood, 
and the original meaning of the myths was forgotten. 
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